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ON -TIME; 
oR, ’ 
The Young Oaptain of the Uoayga Steamer. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER XV. 
A DECIDED VICTORY. 


T= up-lake boat had arrived at Centre- 

port rather later than usual. Certainly 
the Ucayga had left ker wharf at full‘ten min- 
utes behind her ordinary time. The steamer 
had -had even a less favorable chance than 
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before, and, under her former management, she 
must have been fifteen or twenty minutes be- 
hind time. I had saved at least five minutes 
of the stay at Ruoara, and ten more by going 
through the Horse Shoe Channel. 

The two trains which met at. Ucayga were 
due at five minutes of four. They were seldom 
more than five minutes behind time, and as 
they were both obliged to make connections, 
they could not wait many minutes for either 
boat or cars. “On Time,” therefore, meant 
something; and'it was an inexpressible pleas- 
ure to me that I had complied with the condi- 
tions. “Boat stock would go up after this feat 
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had been performed a few times, especially if 
the Lightning Express was, as on the present 
occasion, ten minutes late. 

The steamer from Hitaca had arrived at Cen- 
treport at about: half past two. She had left 
for Middleport as soon as she could take in 
and discharge her freight; but she must have 
been five minutes late for the express train. 
Lewis Holgate had probably wasted five min- 
utes more. When the Ucayga was made fast 
at the wharf, the train had just reached the 
ferry on the other side of the river — the out- 
let of the lake. The trains east and west were 
on time, and by four o’clock, all the passengers 
who were going in them were in their seats. 
The ferry-boat had not yet started. The con- 
ductors stamped their feet, and looked at their 
watches every half minute. To wait for the 
Lightning Express passengers would add ten 
minutes more to the time to be made up in 
running about twenty-five miles. 

As the boat on the other side did not start, 
the conductors decided not to wait any longer. 
The bells rang, and the two trains puffed, and 
snorted, and went on their way. I have no 
doubt there were many hard words used by 
the people on board of the ferry-boat, as they 
saw these trains start. If Major Toppleton 
was on board, I had no doubt he used some 
big words, for he was not above the infirmity 
of doing so when irritated. 

Steamer stock went up, and railroad stock 
went down. In a fair competition, we had 
beaten the Lightning Express. I was satis- 
fied that this calamity to the railroad, under 
the circumstances, would cost Lewis Holgate 
his situation; for the major, and even Tommy, 
would be indignant at the result. I was confi- 
dent that what we had done this time could 
always be done, for we had made our quick 
time against a strong head wind. 

** We have done it, Wolf!” exclaimed Wad- 
die, as he came up to me, with a familiar slap 
on the back, after the trains left. 

** Yes; and we have done it under rather un- 
favorable circumstances,” I replied, quite as 
pleased as he was with the result. 

“No matter, so long as we have done it. 
If we can only keep doing it, I shall be sat- 
isfied.” 

‘“‘ We can; as long as we can leave Centre- 
port at half past eight in the morning, and 
half past two in the afternoon, I will guar- 
antee to land the passengers here at five min- 
utes before ten and five minutes before four. 
Of course some accident may happen once or 
twice a year, but the rule shall be without any 
ordinary exception.” 





‘*T wish we could compete with them going 
the other way,” said Waddie, anxiously, 

“TI wish we could; but I don't think that 
will be practicz’ ‘e until we ‘have another boat, 
With one more steamer, we can have it all ou 
own way,” I replied. 

“Can't we do anything, Wolf?” 

“If the up-lake boats will be ten or fifteen 
minutes late in leaving Centreport, we may; 
but we can’t promise to land passengers there 
in season to continue their trip by the next 
boat. You must not promise anything which 
you are not sure of performing.” 

“T wish we conld do something,” added 
Waddie. “I would give anything to beat the 
railroad both ways.” 

“We can mend the matter; but I don't 
think we can always be sure of connecting 
with the Hitaca boat. Let us see. Our time 
table now is :— 

Leave Ucayga, . . «© . «415. 
Arrive at Ruoara, . . + «. 5.00. 
Leave Ruoara, . .'. ©. + 5.15- 
Arrive at Centreport, . . « 5.45. 

We can improve this, I think,” said I, writing 
on acard the places and times as I stated them. 
‘6 Leave Ucayga, . » . « « 4.00. 
Arrive at Ruoara, . . . + 4.45. 
Leave Ruoara, . . « + « 4.55. 
Arrive at Centreport,. . . 5.25. 

That is twenty minutes better than we do now.” 

‘¢ But the Hitaca boat is advertised to leave 
Centreport at 5.15,” interposed Waddie, look- 
ing over my figures. 

“She is advertised to do it, but lately she 
has been regularly ten or fifteen minutes be- 
hind time,” I replied. ‘ To-day she will be 
nearer half an hour.” 

“Try it on, Wolf,” said Waddie, with en- 
thusiasm. ’ 

‘I will; but you must not go before your 
advertised hours.” 

“ That will make no difference. We are ad- 
vertised to go on the arrival of the boats and 
trains.” 

“‘ Then what are we waiting for?” I replied. 
* Allaboard!” I called to Van Wolter, the mate. 

My zealous assistant shouted the usual warn- 
ings, and passengers on the wharf, who were 
waiting for the ferry-boat, were invited to come 
on board. Some of them accepted the assut- 
ance of Waddie that we should connect with 
the Hitaca boat at Centreport, and took pa* 
sage with us. Just as the Middleport, with her 
indignant passengers, approached the wharf 
the Ucayga backed out, and commenced het 
trip up the lake. } 

“You appear to be in a hurry, Wolf,” said 
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Colonel Wimpleton, taking a seat with me in 
the wheel-house, where Van Wolter had the 
helm. 

I showed him the card on which I had writ- 
ten out the time I proposed to make. 

“We can leave Ucayga at four o’clock as 
well as quarter of an hour later,” I added. 
“The Lightning Express cannot land a pas- 
senger in Centreport in a minute less than an 
hour and a quarter. We can make our sailing 
time in just that space. If we can save five or 
ten minutes of our stay at Ruoara, we need not 
be more than five or ten minutes behind this 
time in reaching Centreport. 

“Do as you think best, Wolf,” replied Colo- 
nel Wimpleton, with the most friendly smile I 
had ever seen on his face. 

“We shall get to Centreport first to-day, 
without a doubt.” 

We discussed the matter for a while, but 
we were satisfied that nothing more than a 
temporary advantage could be gained until 
we had another steamer. Before the Ucayga 
reached the islands I took a walk through the 
boat. Among the passengers I met quite a 
number whom I had known on the Lightning 
Express, and was very kindly congratulated 
upon my advancement. Some of them laughed 
at the idea of a boy like me commanding such 
a steamer; but I defended myself from the 
charge of being a boy. I should soon be 
seventeen; my mustache was beginning to 
develop itself, and I was only a few inches 
shorter than my father. Younger fellows than 
Ihad done bigger things than to command a 
lake steamer. I had shaved myself every week 
or fortnight for six months, -borrowing my fa- 
ther’s razor when he was away, and perform- 
ing the operation in the secrecy of my chamber, 
with the door bolted, to prevent the possibility 
of an interruption, and the. consequent annoy- 
ance of being twitted. 

Imade a desperate resolve, after being ‘* both- 
ered” for my juvenility, to purchase a razor and 
other implements, and shave myself every day, 
so as to encourage the downy growth upon my 
upper lip and chin. I also decided to have a 
frock-coat, and to wear a hat, in order still 
further to obviate the objectionable circum- 
stances of “‘the young captain of the Ucayga 
Steamer.” I regarded it as rather malicious in 
people to insist upon it that Iwasa boy. I was 
nota boy. I was at leasta young man, and I was 
doing a man’s work. They might as well calla 
man of thirty a boy because he played base ball. 

In my tour of inspection I called upon my 
father in the engine-room. I .had. not ‘seen 
him since the boat left Centreport. Like a 





faithful engineer, he had looked only at the 
machinery before him, and not troubled him- 
self about other matters. He hardly knew 
anything of the exciting events in which he 
had been a prominent actor. 

** How goes it, Wolf?” he asked, as I sat 
down in his arm-chair. 

‘* First rate.” 

‘“‘ Have you quarrelled with Waddie or the 
colonel yet?” he inquired, laughing. 

**No, sir, and am not likely to do so at 
present. I am on the top of the wave. We 
have beaten the Lightning Express down, and 
are going to do the same thing up.” ; 

** Don’t overdo the matter, and don’t prom- 
ise more than you can perform.” 

**T don’t intend to do so. I know just what 
I can do, and I’m going to do it.” 

** Don’t commit yourself to Waddie or his 
father, Wolf. Either of them would kick you 
out of your high place as quickly as he put you 
into it.” 

“T think everything is going well now, fa- 
ther. The colonel intends to build another 
boat immediately, and by next spring no- 
body will trouble the Lake Shore Railroad, 
except those who live upon the line.” 

** Don’t be too confident.” 

‘I know it! I have been studying up this 
steamboat business ever since I was discharged 
by Major Toppleton.” 

‘You are down on the major hard now,” 
said my father. 

**No, I'm not. I don’t wish him any harm; 
but while I’m paid for serving the Steamboat 
Company, I intend to serve it. I’ve nothing 
to do with the great men’s quarrels; but I’m 
going to be on time, and do the best thing I 
can for my employers. I’m going to put her 
through by daylight.” 

By this time the steamer was approaching 
the Horse Shoe Channel, and I went up to 
the wheel-house. I had taken the bearings so 
as to pilot the boat through in this direction 
as well as in the other. By the same process, 
and with the same precautions, I steered the 
Ucayga safely through the narrow passage, 
and we reached the wharf at Ruoara about 
three minutes inside of the time I had pro- 
posed, for the strong wind helped us in gaing 
up the lake. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
TOMMY TOPPLETON MOUNTED, 


“ N time!” exclaimed Waddie, as I came 
out of the wheel-house, after the boat 
was secured at the wharf. 
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“Yes, and more too,” I replied. ‘‘ We are 
ahead of the Lightning Express this time.” 

**T want to be reasonable, but I never felt so 
much like crowing as I do to-day. By the 
great horn spoon, I think we have all been 
asleep on this side of the lake since the Ucayga 
commenced running,” added Waddie, with én- 
thusiasm. 

Van Wolter-was already moving the freight 
and baggage on shore; and his zeal had not 
suffered a particle of diminution. He worked 
well, and did not permit a single instant to be 
wasted. We had only two trucks, but all the 
luggage and merchandise they would contain 
had been piled upon them; and they held 
nearly all we Had to be landed. I wanted 
two more of these’ machines, for they could 
be loaded by the shore men before the arrival 
of the boat. Then we need stay only long 
enough to wheel the two trucks on board on 
shore, and the two on the wharf to the deck. 
I expected to reduce the delay to three or five 
minutes. 

I stood on the hurricane deck, by the wheel- 
house, where I could overlook the operations of 
the mate and the deck hands, and be in readi- 
ness to start the boat the instant the last piece of 
freight was on board. I was delighted with the 
zeal of the mate, and, I may add, with his polite- 
ness and discretion. He did not break things, 
and he did not tip over the passengers, as they 
came on board. He did not-yell like a wild 
Indian, and say impudent things to gentlemen 
who incautiously placed themselves in his way. 
I liked the man, notwithstanding his contempt 
for me as a boy, manifested at our first meet- 
ing. Perhaps I should not blaine him for that; 
but when I had taken: the boat through the 
Horse Shoe Channel, ‘he had done me full 
justice, and I forgave him. He was my 
friend, and I was very glad to have done a 
good thing for him in causing his wages to 
be raised. 

The other steamer would be ready the fol- 
lowing spring, and I could not help thinking 
that Van Wolter would-make a first-rate cap- 
tain forher. At any rate, if he continued to 
do as well by'me as he’ had thus far,'I was de- 
termined to speak a good word for him. 

“ Mr. President, I shall be obliged to'ask the 
company for two more trucks for this landing,” 
I continued, turning to Waddie. 

“You shall have a hundred if you want 
them,” replied the little magnate. 

** We want only two; and perhaps two more 
for Ucayga, so that we can get rid of these 
long delays.” 

** You shall have everything you want, Wolf. 
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I don’t see why we can’t beat the Lightning 
Express every day.” 

“We can never do it when the train is on 
time; and I tell you Major Toppleton is too 
smart to let things drag on the ‘other side as 
they do just now.” 

‘I’ don’t. believe they can go through on 
time.” 

“Yes they can. The engineer who is run- 
ning the dummy now will see that the train is 
never behind time when they .give him the 
place. I never missed a connection while J 
was onthe road.” 

* Lewis Holgate is not you.” 

‘But the major will not let him ruin the en- 
terprise much longer.” 

‘Pooh! what can the major do as long as 
Tom Toppleton chooses to keep Lewis on the 
engine?” 

** Well, Tommy won’t choose to keep him 
there.” 

**T think he will.” 

‘* But Major Toppleton has another string to 
his bow. Our cake will be dough in a week or 
so, at the most — just as soon as the major 
fully understands the matter; and I think it 
won’t take him more than a week to. see 
through the millstone.” 

*“You mean to say that he will not let his 
boats come to Centreport.” 

“Certainly not.. Then you can’t geta sin- 
gle through passenger. That is what we are 
coming to in a short time, unless we find some 
way to counteract the major’s plan.” 

“Well, can’t we find some way?” asked 
Waddie, anxiously. 

‘“*Perhaps we can; I haven’t had time to 
think of the matter much,” I replied, as Van 
Wolter ordered the men to cast off the fasts 
and haul in the plank. 

I went into the wheel-house, rang the bell, 
and the Ucayga moved on. I gave the helm to 
the mate ‘as soon as he came up. Waddie went 
below to talk with’his father, to tell him, I sup» 
pose, that our victory was to be but a tran- 
sient one. 

“How's the time, Captain Penniman?” 
asked the mate. 

“Five minutes of five,” I replied, consult 
ing my watch, and thinking of Grace Topple- 
ton, as I always did when I saw it, for she had 
presented it to me in behalf of the Toppleto- 
nians: 

And I was at variance with them now! No, 
not with many of them; only with Tommy 
and a few of his toadies. But I did not like to 
wear the watch, which had been the gift of 
those on the other side, for which Major Top 
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pleton had probably paid the lion’s share, after 
the disagreeable events which had occurred. 
The thought came to me that I ought to return 
it to the donors; but this was rather a violent 
alternative for saving my pride. 

«We were not more than ten minutes at the 
Ruoara landing, then,” added the mate. 

“No; you have done admirably, Mr. Van 
Wolter, and I thank you for your zeal.” 

“0, that’s all right! I always mean to do 
my duty while I have any sort of fair play,” 
answered the gratified mate. 

«“ We must do our duty whether we have fair 
play or not,” I added... “ That’s my motto.” 

“ Well, I don’t know about that.” 

“Two wrongs don’t make a right. The 
safest, and indeed the only way for us, is 
always to do our duty.” 

“J rather think you are right, after all. We 
are waxing the Lightning Express over there, 
this afternoon. That short cut through the 
Horse Shoe Channel did the business for us.” 

“That's so; and I’ve been thinking of it for 
along time. I suppose, if I had mentioned it 
before I did it, I should have been laughed at.” 

“That's a fact! You have done a big thing 
to-day, young man; I beg your pardon — Cap- 
tain Penniman.” 

“O, we won’t stand on any ceremony! We 
shall be good friends; and while we stick to- 
gether, we can accomplish any reasonable 
thing.” 

“Didn’t I hear you and the colonel saying’ 
something about another boat like this one?” 

“Yes; the colonel intends to build another 
to be called the Hitaca — at once.” 

“T suppose it is too soon to say anything 
yet; but I want the command of that boat 
when she is built,” continued’ Van Wolter, 
anxiously. : 

“I was thinking of that very thing myself; 
and, if you are always as faithful as you have 
been to-day, I think you will deserve it. I 
shall mention the matter to the colonel and 
Waddie as soon as I get a chance.” 

“Thank you; thank you, captain. -That’s 
very handsome of you; and you shall never 
have any cause to complain of me,” he replied, 
warmly. 

“ Of course, I can’t promise anything; but I 
will do what I can, if everything: is right,” I 
answered, s29hy 

We discussed the former management of the 
boat, and I explained to him my plans for the 
future. We were in perfect accord, and I was 
glad that I had so soon removed all grounds 
for jealousy, and all tendencies to ’pull:in the 
Opposite direction, on the partof my subordi- 
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nate. ‘We were approaching Centreport. The 
train on the railroad, now ten minutes behind | 
time, was coming into Middleport, on the 
other side of the lake. At twenty-five min- 
utes past five, we were fast to the wharf. The 
boat going up the lake had not yet left the 
pier. To my surprise, I found we had quite a 
number of up-lake passengers, who had taken 
the word of our runners that we should be in 
time for the boat at Centreport. We had kept 
the promise, but it would not always be safe to 
make it. 

We arrived in season to enable Colonel 
Wimpleton to send for his carpet-bag, and 
when the steamer for Hitaca touched the wharf 
he went on board. He was determined not to 
lose a day or an hour in laying down the keel 
of the new steamer, and he was going up the 
lake to make his contracts for this purpose. 
The boat started on her trip, and my work for 
the day was finished. Everybody on board 
was in remarkably good spirits. For the first 
time, really, the steamer had beaten the Light- 
ning Express; and we intended to “ keep doing 
it” as long as the achievement was possible. 
I gave the boat into the keeping of Van Wolter, 
and went on shore. My father could not leave 
until he had put the engine in order. As every- 
body’s wages had been raised, there was no 
danger of a conspiracy against the new order 
of things. 

Not until the excitement of the afternoon’s 
stirring work had subsided did it occur to me 
that I was engaged to go up the lake on Mon- 
day with a party in the Belle. Ofcourse it would 
be impossible for me to keep my engagement 
to the letter, though I intended to do so in 
spirit. The long-desired opportunity of doing 
something for Tom Walton now presented it- 
self. My friend was a thorough and compe- 
tent boatman, fully my equal, if not my supe- 
rior. His mother was poor and in ill health, 
so that she depended mainly upon him for her 
support. He was, in my estimation, a splendid 
fellow; and his devotion to his mother, and 
his constant self-sacrifice for her sake, won my 
regard and admiration. I had long desired to 
give him a situation worthy his abilities and 
character. : 

Embarking in the Belle, I crossed the lake. 
After mooring the boat, I went directly to the 
house of Tom’s mother, and was fortunate 
enough to find my friend at home. He lived 
in.one:of the smallest and meanest dwellings 
in Middleport. I was determined to do a good 
thing for him, and I thought, after the boat 
season was finished, I ought to have influence 
enough, as the commander of the Ucayga, to 
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procure him a first-rate situation for the win- 
ter. He came out of the house, and before I 
had time to open my business with him, the 
Toppleton Battalion, which was out for drill, 
came round the corner, and we suspended our 
conversation to see the parade. 

Major Tommy Toppleton was at the head of 
the column. He had nearly recovered from 
his broken leg; but he was not able to walk 
much yet, and was mounted on a medium-sized 
pony. The moment he saw me, he halted his 
battalion, and urged his steed almost upon me. 

‘You villain, Wolf Penniman!” said he, 
still urging on his pony, as though he in- 
tended to crush me under the iron hoofs of 
the little charger. 

**Shan’t I hold your horse for you,” inter- 
posed Tom Walton, with his inimitable good- 
nature, as he seized the bridle-rein of the 
animal. 

“Let him alone!” roared Major Tommy, 
striking my friend a sharp blow on the back 
with the flat of his sword. 

I was indignant, and inclined to pull the 
bantam major from his horse; but I remem- 
bered his broken leg, or perhaps I should have 
done so. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


—_——_——_———. 


BOMBARDMENT OF FORT WAGNER. 
BY MILLINOCKET. 


S soon as the guns of Sumter were si- 
lenced, our forces on Morris Island re- 
doubled their efforts to complete the breaching 
batteries to be used against Fort Wagner, and 
advanced the flying sap slowly but surely, step 
by step, towards the rebel stronghold. 

The flying sap is simply a huge roller, made 
of wood, and pushed forward by bold men con- 
cealed behind it. In the rear of the men who 
push the roller come the sappers and miners, 
who dig deep trenches, under the cover of the 
movable block; and along these deep trenches, 
protected from the enemy’s shot, the troops 
and gunners pass to and fro from the batteries 
in the most advanced parallels. It is hazard- 
ous work attending to the flying sap, for the 
enemy concentrate their fire upon it, and some- 
times a great shell strikes it, and dashes it and 
the men behind it to pieces. 

Beyond the fifth parallel the island was very 
narrow, and our approaches were simply zig- 
zags,. with very sharp angles, as there was 
not sufficient front to develop a parallel. In 
this dangerous and difficult manner our engi- 
neers continued to creep steadily towards Fort 
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Wagner, until the night of the 6th of Septem. 
ber, when they reached the counterscarp of the 
rebel works. 

All the distance was traversed in this slow 
and painful way, with the exception of one 
broad gap, which was gained by a bold dash 
of the Twenty-fourth Massachusetts Volyp. 
teers, under Colonel Osborn. 

About one hundred yards in advance of our 
fourth parallel was a sand ridge, behind which 
the enemy’s sharpshooters posted themselves, 
and annoyed our working parties. It was re. 
solved to attempt to capture it; and the brave 
Twenty-fourth Massachusetts were brought up 
to the most advanced trenches, unknown to 
the rebels, and at a signal they leaped out on 
the sand beach, and made a rush for the foe, 
and not only succeeded in carrying and hold- 
ing the redoubt, but captured nearly a hundred 
of the enemy. 

But Wagner turned its guns upon their own 
men as well as ours, and killed and wounded 
quite a number of them before they could in- 
trench and shield themselves from the shot. 

Had the captured rebels been South Caro- 
linians, the chivalry never would have fired 
upon them; but they were from North Caro- 
lina, and the Charleston fire-eaters hated them 
almost as much as they did the Yankees, and 
placed them in the most exposed positions, 
while they occupied the bomb-proofs and the 
safe places. To satisfy myself of the truth of 
the story, I made many inquiries of the prison- 
ers, and found, to my disgust of human nature, 
that it was correct. 

During these arduous labors in the trenches, 
our batteries were not silent, but raked Wag- 
ner whenever she showed signs of life, and 
occasionally threw a shell into the dismantled 
brick piles of Sumter. 

But when our engineers announced that they 
had nearly completed the trenches to the very 
base of the hostile earthworks, a council of war 
was held by the officers of the besieging army, 
and a third assault resolved upon. About three 
thousand men were selected for this hazardous 
enterprise ; and the Ninety-seventh Pennsylv 
nia and the Third New Hampshire regiments 
were to form the forlorn hope, and lead the 
way over the breach, which was paved with 
torpedoes and with concealed ‘mines of pow 
der. 

The troops were to lie hidden until day- 
break, when the American flag was to be dit 
played on the surf battery, at the second 
parallel, as the signal of attack. The forlom 
hope was to leap from the trenches, and dash 
forward to the water bastion, only a few feet 
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distant, and spike the guns that raked the 
beach, and also secure the entrances to the 
pomb-proofs, where the rebel garrison lay 
concealed. In the mean time one brigade was 
to advance rapidly along the beach, and mount 
the ramparts of Wagner in the rear, while the 
other brigade was to pass beyond and prevent 
reénforcements from landing. Preliminary to 
the assault by the troops, Wagner was to be 
bombarded for two or three days and nights 
continuously by the land batteries and fleet. 
Wagner at this time appeared perfectly 
defenceless; for her high ramparts of sand 
were much torn, the embrasures dilapidated or 
blended together, and the great cannon broken 
ordismounted. But more than a thousand men 
lay hidden in the deep bomb-proofs, and light 
batteries of field guns were concealed behind 
the great mounds of sand, ready for action 
when the assaulting column should mount the 
ramparts. Therefore it was deemed best to 
bombard the place continuously for several 
days, and endeavor to level the nearest ram- 
parts, to crush in the roofs of the bomb-proofs, 
and disable the remainder of the artillery. Ac- 
cordingly our land batteries, on the morning 
of the 5th of September, swung around their 
guns, and brought all of them to bear upon 
the desolate redoubt. At the same time, the 


great frigate Ironsides moved up directly in 


front, and swung open the iron gates to her 
port-holes, in order that the cannon might 
be fired. But, as soon as the port-holes were 
fairly open, a bright flash of light darted out 
from the water battery of Wagner, and a hugé 
iron bolt struck the mailed ship with a force 
that seemed fairly to stagger her. Now the 
brave tars thrust out the muzzles of their great 
eleven-inch guns, and the grim Ironsides seems 
to be wreathed in living flame, so rapid are the 
discharges of the cannon. 

The seven monitors rapidly came up, and 
hurled their ponderous shot into the battery, 
where the rebels were attempting to work the 
guns they had mounted during the night. The 
devoted men seemed to be aware that the last 
struggle had commenced, and they were de- 
termined to make a desperate resistance; but 
the fire of the guns of our iron-clad fleet, at 
short range, was so accurate and terrific, that 
the rebel guns were soon dismounted, and the 
few surviving gunners forced to seek the shel- 
ter of the interior of the fort. 

Meanwhile, the great guns of the land bat- 
teries, which were more than fifty-in number, 
were playing upon the southern and western 
slopes of Wagner. 

Never since the last assault upon Rhodes — 
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the stronghold of the Knights of Jerusalem in 
the middle ages — has the world seen such a 
concentrated fire of powerful guns as was low 
poured forth upon the sand heaps of Wagner, 
less than an acre in extent. 

At the great siege of Rhodes, above men- 
tioned, the Sultan Solyman, enraged at the 
heroic resistance of the warrior monks, and 
the enormous slaughter of his men, collected 
in one battery forty of his immense cannon, — 
among which were the Twelve Apostles, cast by 


Orban, and used in the reduction of Constan- 


tinople under Mahomet, — and concentrated 
their fire upon a single bastion of the doomed 
city. The huge blocks of marble and bullets 
of lead were hurled with such force that the 
bastion was levelled, and a great breach ex- 
posed a vital portion of the city, which had 
thus far successfully withstood the numberless 
assaults and mines of the besieging Turkish 
armies. 

Ah, it was a magnificent sight to see the 
enormous projectiles of destruction strike this 
stronghold of the rebels. And it was sad to 
think that the brave men who so stoutly de- 
fended it were devoting themselves to death in 
defence of a wicked cause. But it was a vain 
sacrifice. Wagner then was one of the bul- 
warks of slavery; yet not one in twenty of 
its fearless and devoted garrison was a slave- 
holder. 

On two sides of the fort the guns of the land 
batteries commanded every bastion in view, 
while the iron-clad fleet, anchored at close 
range, swept ‘and raked the sea front. Thus 
three sides of the hapless earthwork were sub- 
jected at the same time to the effect of our de- 
structive fire. So constant was this tempest of 
hollow shot and bursting bombs, that the ram- 
parts and interior of Wagner were in a blaze 
of light from the rapid explosion of the mis- 
siles of war. Frequently, as the sharp frag- 
ments of the broken globes of iron swept 
over the sand heaps, the rebel flag would 
fall to the ground, the flagstaff having been 
cut in twain. Yet, no sooner had its be- 
grimed and tattered folds touched the earth, 
than some officer would steadily climb up the 
ruined mound, and fasten it anew to the re- 
maining stump of the staff. If he perished in 
the act, another took his place. The flag to 
them was a sacred emblem, and heroically 
did they defend it. Not only were the ram- 
parts undermined and swept by the rifled can- 
non, but coast mortars of the largest size tossed 
their great bombs, with deafening roar, into 
the very interior and heart of the work. Some 
of these hollow globes of iron were thrown up 
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an immense distance in the sky, so that when 
they fell from this great height they might 
penetrate the sand heaps and crush through 
the roofs of the bomb-proofs below. 

The great rifled cannon hurled their huge 
shells, of one hundred, two, and three hundred 
pounds weight, point blank into the base of 
the redoubts. Sometimes, many of these im- 
mense pieces of ordnance would be discharged 
at once, and the percussion shells, striking and 
exploding deep in the earth of the bastions, 
would lift enormous masses of sand and black 
earth sixty feet into the air, as though the en- 
tire fortification was rent asunder, and com- 
pletely swept away. Yet when this great cloud, 
which hung like a pall over the doomed for- 
tress, subsided, we would see some rash rebel 
adjusting the tattered flag again to its shat- 
tered staff. 

All that day our artillery poured into the 
fort their fearful tempest of destruction, and 
when night came, a powerful calcium light was 
turned upon its crumbling ramparts, and the 
guns and mortars, manned by new crews, still 
continued the bombardment. Not a shot re- 
plied to this awful cannonade, and nothing 
living could have survived a moment upon 
those redoubts which were raked with our 
shot. The rebel cannon were all dismounted 
or broken, and the garrison forced to hide in 
the bomb-proofs, which were shaken by our 
bombs. 

What a horrible night that must have been 
to the garrison, pent up like slaves in the slave 
ships, stifled from want of air, and constantly 
alarmed by the bursting and the shock of the 
bombs falling around them! 

The intense beams of the calcium light illu- 
minated the grim earthwork, and revealed its 
lines so clearly that our sharpshooters could 
see to take aim at the rebels when they ven- 
tured to peer over the ramparts. Fort John- 
son became enraged at the sight of the calcium 
light, and hurleg shells at it with great fury; 
but not a shot nor a splinter struck it. 

When morning came, our batteries redoubled 
their efforts, and from the éffects of their shot it 
was evident that the fortress could not hold out 
much longer, for the roofs of their bomb-proofs 
would soon be torn away, the men exposed to 
certain death, and the magazine blown up. 
The rebels themselves abandoned all hope of 
further defence, and sought how to escape, 
which seemed quite impossible, for our fleet 
raked the narrow tongue of land beyond the 
fort, and could destroy any steamers coming 
to their assistance. 

At midnight our troops were making prepa- 
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rations for the final assault to take place at the 
first glimmer of early dawn, when a rebel de- 
serter made his appearance, and announced 
that the garrison had fled to the extreme end 
of the island, and embarked for Charleston, 
About fourteen hundred of the garrison, under 
the command of Colonel Keitt, — who accom- 
panied Brooks when he made his cowardly 
assault upon Senator Sumner in the Senate 
chamber at Washington, — thus escaped from 
our clutches. Our army were indignant at the 
flight of their lawful prey, and loudly blamed 
the fleet for allowing the boats to land; but, 
however, Wagner was won, and, on the 7th of 
September, 1863, the Stars and Stripes floated 
from its shattered ramparts. 


THE LEGENDS OF THE NURSERY, 
‘ BY NORTH WELLER. 


EN years: ago, or more, we read a little 

book entitled ‘‘ The Myths of the Middle 
Ages,” in which the. writer, undoubtedly a 
shrewd literary antiquarian, demolished nota 
few ‘‘supposed accomplished facts.” We re- 
member of being quite sorry, at the time, to 
observe that William Tell was classified among 
the myths, and to notice that the author for- 
tified his assumption by showing that the “ le- 
gend of the apple,” in different versions, had 
been traditionary in various countries, cen- 
turies before the time in which Tell is sup- 
posed to have lived. We were sorry, because 
¥ we believed him to be a genuine notable char- 
acter, and, because the exposition jarred with 
the reverence with which we had once invested 
childish things. : 

In the articles bearing the above caption, we 
do not intend to falsify that author's state- 
ments, or to follow his plan, but, instead, pro- 
pose to prove that a few of the nursery, myths 
are facts, or were, at least, connected with real 
characters. We claim little originality, except 
as to classification, and the manner of relating 
the result of our researches. First, then, we 
will take up 

LittLe Jack HoRNER. 


Now, all the children have heard about that 
pampered little gentleman, who retired to his 
selfish corner, on Christmas Day; how the lit- 
tle glutton 

* Put in his thumb, 
And pulled out a plum,” 


and thereupon became so vain as to boast of 
his bravery, just as if the whipping out of 4 
plum required either nerve or dexterity. Now, 
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Jack Horner was not a myth, but a real per- 
sonage, and we herewith give the tradition. 

Henry VIII., who made Cranmer an arch- 
bishop ‘against his will, and turned away’ the 
faithful Catharine to espouse the brown-faced 
Anne Boleyn, once, during his reign, attempted 
to suppress the monasteries, and even stripped 
the shrine of Our Ladye Walsingham of all its 
rich treasures, forgetting that he had walked 
thither barefoot, when a boy, with a valuable 
necklace as his offering. He demanded the 
title deeds of the various abbeys, which caused 
no little commotion among the monks. 

There was one abbey, called the Abbey of 
Mells, which had quite a valuable grange con- 
nected with it, and which our readers must not 
confound in their minds with Melrose Abbey, 
on the Tweed, famous for the legend of St. 
Cuthbert. The Abbot of Glastonbury con- 
cluded to send the title deeds of Mells Abbey 
to London, and selected for that purpose a lad 
named Horner. As the deeds were very val- 
uable, and the road infested with thieves, the 
abbot had a pie baked, and put the documents 
inside. 

Master Horner started on his journey; but 
the journey was long, the day cold, the road 
wretched. He became hungry, and the pie 
looked very savory and tempting. He broke 
off the crust, and was astonished at the in- 
digestible nature of its contents. There was 
nothing to appease his hunger; so he pulled 
out the parchment, thrust it into his pocket, 
and delivered the despoiled pie at its proper 
destination. Great was the indignation of the 
commissioners at the fraud practised upon 


them, and severe was the vengeance they dealt | 


out to the monks. 

The tradition closes with the statement that 
Jack Horner kept his secret, and the deeds also; 
that when peaceable times returned, he claimed 
the estates, and his claim was granted. Our 
young readers can judge whether Master Jack 
deserves any more credit for goodness and 
bravery in the tradition, than he does in the 
hursery song. 


RULES OF AROHERY. 


BY AUNT CARRIE. 


# Ba attitude of an accomplished female 
archer, at the moment of bending the 
bow, is particularly graceful. All the attitudes 
and positions tend at once to produce a proper 
degree of strength in the limbs, and to impart 
a general elegance of bearing. 
The person chosen to register the hits made 
by each, as they occur, should be furnished 
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with a card, having proper divisions for the 
insertions of the archer’s name, and to register 
the hits made by each as they occur. This is’ 
often done with a pin, as holes cannot be 
erased. 

In scoring, if the arrow strikes the gold, it 
counts nine, red seven, blue five, black three, 
white one. The archer whose score numbers 
the most, wins the first prize. If two prizes 
are contended for, the second prize is won by 
the person who hits nearest the centre of the 
gold. Sometimes four prizes are offered :* 1st, 
for the largest gross score; 2d, for the great- 
est number of hits; 3d, for the best gold; 4th, 
for the greatest number of golds. 

We hope Our Boys and Girls will form some 
archery clubs this summer, and for their as- 
sistance we will give a few simple rules. 


RULES FoR CLUBs. 

1st. A regular time shall be appointed for 
practice with the bow; and if any member 
shall fail to be present, he or she shall pay 
some stated: fine, unless a good excuse can be 
given. 

2d. The funds thus raised by fines shall be 
expended in the purchase of prizes, to be given 
at some stated prize meetings. 

3d. Prize meetings shall be appointed either 
monthly or quarterly, as the club decrees. 

4th. Some distance shall be agreed upon for 
the ladies in shooting; a longer distance may 
be fixed for the gentlemen. 

sth. The order of shooting to be as the 
names are entered on the target list; and any 
one not ready in his turn shall shoot last. 

6th. No one shall shoot out of his turn. 

qth. No arrow to be withdrawn from the 
target until scored by the captain, under pain 
of losing its value. 

8th» No talking to be allowed during the 
shooting, and only the members shooting to 
stand in front of the target, the remainder 
standing behind on the left. 

gth. None but members to receive the mem- 
bers’ prize. 

1oth. Each member must have his arrows 
marked with his own peculiar mark. 

11th. All members intending to shoot must 
appear in the club uniform, under penalty ofa 
fine for each omission. 

Of course all clubs will choose a president 
and other officers to decide all disputed points. 

—— THERE are, it is said, Egyptian per- 
fumes still preserved which are nearly, if not 
quite, three thousand years old, and which still 
retain a very powerful odor. J 
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THE KATYDID. GRASSHOPPERS. 


BY EDWARD A. SAMUELS. 


<. our young readers have probably heard 
the katydid’s peculiar music in the pleas- 
ant evenings of September and October, and 
the insect is probably well known to those who 
are now investigating the delightful secrets of 
entomology; but a brief account of it, and the 
large and interesting family to which it be- 
longs, will not be uninteresting to those who 
have had few opportunities for studying their 
habits. 

The katydid belongs in that large group 
of insects, Orthopftera, which includes the 
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The Narrow-leaved Grasshopper. 


\ 


cockroaches, crickets, and grasshoppers. This 
group, or order, as it is called by naturalists, 
is distinguished from other insects by having 
“two rather thick and opaque upper wings, 
overlapping a little on the back, and two 
large, thin wings, which are folded in plaits, 
like a fan.” They have two jaws; their trans- 
formation is partial, and ‘‘ the larve and pupe 
are active, but have no wings.” 

This general description will suffice for the 
present, as a more extended account of them 
will be given in a future number, as was, in 
past numbers, of the Lepidoptera (butterflies, 
moths, &c.) and others. The Orthopiera are 








divided into several sub-orders, or families, as 
their habits, and forms, and modes of living 
distinguish them; and of those families, that 
of the grasshoppers is a large and well-known 
group. 

On examining a grasshopper, it will be no- 
ticed that its hind legs are very long and 
strong, enabling the insect to make prodigious 
leaps on the ground. A closer examination 
will show that all the feet have four joints; 
and some have at the posterior port of the 
body a curious sword, or cimeter-shaped in- 
strument. The wing-covers, or fore-wings, 
instead of setting away from the body, lie 
along over the lower wings, above the body, 

completely enveloping them. It 
will be seen, in the males, that the 
overlapping portion of the upper 
wings, as it forms a sort of tri- 
angle, is provided with strong 
veins, between which is a thin, 
transparent membrane. The songs 
of grasshoppers, as they are called, 
are not, in reality, songs, but are 
tunes, as it were, fiddled by the 
grasshopper, by rubbing these up- 
per wings together. If one of these 
insects is kept in captivity in a 
glass vessel, covered with gauze, 
this fiddling operation may often 
be witnessed; and it is not un- 
pleasant to have numbers thus 
confined in one’s apartment, their 
music being agreeable and their 
habits entertaining. Of course it 
will be necessary to feed them daily 
with fresh grass or fruit, or leaves 
of the plants upon which they are 
most often, found. The color of 
grasshoppers (locusts are not sup- 
posed to be included in this term) 
is most usually green, and this 
color nearly resembles that of the 
leaves of the plant upon which they 
live. Grasshoppers are more active in the night 
than in the daytime, and some pass their lives 
in trees, others on the ground. The cimeter- 
shaped instrument, before spoken of, is used 
by the female insect in placing her eggs in 
the earth; she thrusts it into the ground to 
nearly its whole length, and in the hole thus 
formed she deposits her eggs, using the piercer 
to push them down. The eggs are often nu- 
merous, and are covered with a varnish, that 
becomes, when dry, water-proof. The katydid 
is one of this family, and it is properly.a tree 
insect, being almost always found either in the 
foliage or on the trunk of a tree. It is of @ 
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pale green color, its wings being a trifle 
darker. The fore-wings, or, properly, wing- 
covers, are large, and they enclose the body 
of the insect like the two sides of a pea-pod. 
If one of these curious wings is examined, it 
will be found to be strongly veined, like some 
of the leaves, and the overlapping portion 
possesses the membrane before described, 
stretched in a half oval frame. During the 
daytime the katydid is silent; but at evening 
he quits his lurking-place in the tree’s foliage, 
and begins his music. As with the other 
grasshoppers, this is produced by his rubbing 
the wing-covers against each other at the 
place where the thin membrane is stretched 
over its frame. He opens and shuts these 
wings in articulating the syllables “‘ katy-did, 
katy-did.” Sometimes “ katy-did, she-did;” 


The Katydid. 


each movement giving utterance to a syllable. 
The female katydid lays her eggs in Sep- 
tember or October. She shaves off a portion 
of the bark on a twig with her piercer, and on 
this space deposits her eggs in two rows, each 
consisting of eight or nine eggs. After they 
are properly placed, she covers them with the 
varnish, and leaves them to be hatched in due 
time. 

The katydid makes’a pretty and interesting 
pet in confinement; and we have often caught 
and kept them for weeks, feeding them on the 
leaves from the tree on which they were cap- 
tured. They began fiddling, as one might say, 
at early evening, and continued it at intervals 
of a few minutes through nearly the whole 
night. 

To some hearers the note of this insect 
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possesses the charm of briskness and cheer- 
fulness; but with us, associating it, as we do, 
with the decline of the glories of summer and 
the approach of winter, it seems sad and com- 
plaining. Instead of being sad, however, it is 
really the love-song of the male, who is paying 
the females of his neighborhood an earnest, 
and, as he understands it, most charming ser- 


enade. 
—_>__—_ 


TRUANT. 


BY H. R. HUDSON. 


OMMIE thought there was nobody look- 
ing, 
When he came running over the hill, 
Stopping to hide in the thicket of willows 
Till the bell in the village was still. 


Tommie thought there was no one to see him— 
None in the road, or the fields, or the wood; 
But all the willows, and all the grasses, 
And clouds and daisies, could see where he 
stood. 


All the buttercups, standing together, 
All the wild roses that grew by the way, 
Laughed and rustled: ‘“‘ See Tommie, see Tom- 
mie! 
Tommie played truant to-day!” 


Bees and butterflies, flying before him, 
Told the story deep in the wood: 

‘“‘ Here comes Tommie, here comes Tommie! 
Tommie hasn’t been good!” 


Saucy waves laughed out in the river, 
** Tommie had lessons to-day ; 

He’s so careless, and lazy, and dull, 
He wanted to run away!” 


So, all day, wherever he wandered, 
So, whatever he tried to do, 

Everything was upbraiding Tommie. 
I think he deserved it — don’t you? 


— Wuen Me celebrated Bossuet was ap- 
pointed to the bishopric of Meaux, the people 
of his new diocese were not at first well pleased 
with him. They told the king, Louis XIV., 
that Bossuet was hardly the man they ex- 
pected: whenever they waited on him, they 
were told that he was at his studies; and they 
should certainly have preferred a bishop whose 
education had been completed before he came. 


—— In China the pupils study out loud in 
school. J 
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THE ORATOR. 








DIRECTIONS. — Words in SMALL CAPITALS should 
be emphasized; words in CAPITALS should be 
strongly emphasized. The bers refer to the ges- 
tures represented in the margin; and when followed 
by the sign +, the position should be continued to the 
next number. The gesture should correspond with the 
emphasis. The asterisks * indicate the more important 
rhetorical pauses. 





THE ALABAMA OLAIMS. 
BY CHARLES SUMNER. 


HALL these claims be liquidated 

and cancelled 'PROMPTLY, or al- 
lowed to ‘SLUMBER until called into 
activity by some ‘FUTURE exigency? 
There are many among us, who, tak- 
ing_counsel of a sense of *NATIONAL 
* WRONG, would leave them to rest 
without settlement, so as to furnish 
a precedent for ‘RETALIATION in kind, 
should ENGLAND find herself at war. 
There are many in *ENGLAND, who, 
taking counsel of a perverse political 
BIGOTRY, have *sPURNED them abso- 
lutely ; and there are others, who, in- 
voking the point of Honor, assert 
that England cannot entertain them 
without compromising her HONOR. 
Thus there is peril from *BorH sides. 
It is not difficult to imagine one of 
our countrymen saying, with Shake- 
speare’s Jew, ‘The 'vILLANY you 
teach me I will Execute; and it 
shall go hard but I will ‘BETTER the 
INSTRUCTION; ” nor is it difficult to 
imagine an Englishman FIRM in his 
conceit, that no APOLOGY can be 
made, and NOTHING paid. I cannot 
sympathize with *kITHER side. Be 
the claims MORE or LEss, they are 
HONESTLY presented, with the con- 
viction that they are Just, and they 
should be considered CANDIDLY, so 
that they shall no longer ‘Lower, 
like a cloud ready@o BURST, upon 
two nations, which, according to 
their INCLINATIONS, can do each 
other such infinite "mNyurRY or such 
infinite “coop. I know it is some- 
times said that WAR between us MUST 
come, sooner or later. I do not BE- 
LIEVE it. But if it must come, let it 
be 'LATER, and then, I am sure, it 
will NEVER come. Meanwhile, good 
men must UNITE to make it 1mPos- 
SIBLE. 





This debate is not of My seéking. It is not 
TEMPTING, for it compels CRITICISM of a for- 
eign power with which I would have morg 
than *tpEACE — MORE, even, than ‘concorp, 
But it cannot be avorpED. The truth must 
be told; Not in "taNGER, but in 'sapngss, 
ENGLAND has done to the UNITED States an 
‘INJURY most difficult to measure. Consider- 
ing *twHEN it was done, and in *wHAT * com- 
PLICITY, it is most UNACCOUNTABLE. At a 
great epoch of HIsTORY, not less MOMENToUS 
than that of the French REVOLUTION, or that 
of the REFORMATION, when **CIVILIZATION was 
fighting a last battle with *tsLavery, ‘Enc- 
LAND gave her NAME, her ‘INFLUENCE, her 
material 1REsOURCES to the *WICKED cause, 
and flung a sworD into the scale with sia- 
VERY. Here was. a '’PORTENTOUS mistake, 
®STRANGE, that the land of WILBERforcE, 
after spending MILLIONS for emancipation, — 
after proclaiming everywhere the truths of 
LIBERTY, and ascending to glorious *tprimacy 
in the sublime movement for the universal 
abolition of slavery, —*couLp do TuIs thing! 
Like EvERY departure from the rule of jus- 
TICE and good NEIGHBORHOOD, her conduct 
was !PERNICIOUS in proportion to the scale of 
operations, affecting “INDIVIDUALS, ‘*coRPo- 
RATIONS, 'COMMUNITIES, and the 2NaTION it- 
self. And yet, down to this day, there is no 
ACKNOWLEDGMENT of this wrong; not a sin- 
gle worp. Such a generous expression would 
be the BEGINNING of a just *tsETTLEMENT, 
and the best ‘tassuRANCE of that HARMONY 
between two “GREAT and *KINDRED nations 
which ALL must desire. 





—— Cats’ eyes are said to indicate time. It 
is stated by the Chinese that the pupil of a cat’s 
eye constantly grows narrower until twelve 
o’clock, when it becomes like a fine line, as 
thin as a hair, drawn perpendicularly across 
the eye, and that after twelve the dilatation re- 
commences. 


— A HOG that had been covered by a fall 
of earth was found alive five months and nine 
days after it had been thus buried. It weighed 
seven score when the accident occurred, and 


had wasted to about thirty pounds. It must 
have lived solely on nourishment supplied by 
its own body. 


—— WILtoucnHsy, in his book on Orni- 
thology, says he has heard of swans three 
centuries old, and several celebrated parrots 
have attained the ages of one hundred to one 
hundred and fifty years. 
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OUT-DOOR SPORTS. 
Aerial Ball. 


ELOW will be found a description of a 

new out-door game, in which ladies and 
gentlemen alike can join, and which is a cap- 
ital lawn game for parties who have hitherto 
been obliged to resort to croquet for a light 
pastime. 

The new game is called Aerial Ball, and it 
is a recreation well calculated to become popu- 
lar with those lacking the physique to indulge 
in more vigorous sports. It is played by six 
or more individuals, divided into equal sides. 
It can be played on a comparatively small 
space of ground; but for a good match, a 
space is required about two hundred feet by 
seventy-five in extent. The ball is light and 
small, being less than half the size and weight 
of a cricket ball, so that there is no danger of 
broken fingers, especially as it is never caught; 
the features of the pastime being continuous 
batting, as in battledoor and shuttlecock. Ac- 
tivity is the requisite in the game, and it is far 
more exciting than croquet. The peculiar fea- 
ture of the material is the bat. This is in the 
form of a tambourine, with the edge of the 
sides so rounded as to insure a firm grasp of 
the hand. The game is commenced by toss- 
ing up the ball, and hitting it with the bat 
as it falls. The batsman aims to send it over 
the boundary line,.and his opponents aim’ to 
return it before it falls; the failure to do either 
counting a point in the game. 

A certain number of points are agreed upon 
as the limit of the game, and the side scoring 
this number first are the victors. E,. I. Hors- 
man, 105 Maiden’ Lane, New York, is the 
originator of the game, which is meeting with 
great favor. : 


Bast BALL. — Mort. Rogers will captain the 
Lowell nine this season; Lovett, who has 
performed that duty since 1866, declining to 
serve this- year, although, unanimously re- 
elected. He will occupy his old position as 
pitcher. 

The Maine State Base Ball Association will 
hold-its annual meeting shortly. 
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VELOCIPEDES. 


ELOCIPEDES are made with: from. one 

to four wheels, but the bicycle (the two- 
wheeler)’ seems to be the one most adapted 
for general use, and is the only one sought 
after. The-extent to which an expert can go 
in performing. on this machine is truly aston- 
ishing to one unacquainted with them, and 
with practice one can ride around a hall or on 
hard, level ground with all the grace of an ex- 
pert skater. Ladies, too; have added veloci- 
pede riding to their varied list of accomplish- 
ments, and some of them are as much at home 
on the bicycle as on the croquet field. 

Much has been said in relation to velocipede 
riding, as an exercise: some assert that it is 
positively injurious to the rising generation to 
indulge in it; while others give ‘it all the aid 
they can, believing it to be beneficial to all 
who use it in a rational manner. 

Every form of exercise yet introduced into 
this country has been found, by some, to be 
possessed of objectionable features. Boating, 
base ball, croquet, it matters not what exercise 
it may be, it is certain to come under the ban 
of a clique who are opposed to everything cal- 
culated to lessen the pecuniary profits of their 
mistaken occupation. 

Velocipede riding has received the commen- 
dation of the professors of the French medical 
colleges, who see in it an exercise possessed 
of great advantages; developing the muscles 
of the arms and chest, giving freedom of ac- 
tion to the lungs, while the exercise given to 
the lower limbs is very beneficial in improv- 
ing the step and walk, besides imparting an 
elasticity of movement to the whole body. 

There has, however, been a tendency to over- 
rate the usefulness of the velocipede by persons 
who, becausesit could be driven around a hall 
with great ease, and with scarcely any exer- 
tion, think that it can be. propelled over our 
roads with the same facility. This is a mis- 
take; for unless the road be very hard and 
level, it is only by the outlay of a good amount 
of strength that a rider is enabled to make any 
progress on a two-wheeler. On parks and 
hard, unpaved, level country roads, bicycle 
riding is a pleasant exercise; but on ordinary 
roads, the amount of pleasure obtained does 
not compensate one for the labor he expends 
in propelling it. It then becomes too much 
like ‘‘ working one’s passage.” 

[TO BE CONCLUDED.) 


Aquatics. — We shall have some interesting. 
aquatic news.in next week’s number. 
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439. (Nun) r (sow) (blind) (ass) (tea) 
(hose) w (hoe) (will) (knot) (sea) — None 
are so blind as those who will not see. 440. 
Dinah. 441. Adeline. 442. Leander. 443. 
Napoleon. 444. Ethan. 445. Noel. 446. Rob 
Roy. 447. Logrono. 448. Monteith. 449. 
1. Flash. 2. Abo. 3. Tom. 4. Havre de 
‘Grace. 5. Earl. 6. Roxbury — FarTHer, 
HomELy. 450. Barbary. 451. Crimea. 452. 
Seller, cellar. 453. Weak, week. 454. Seen, 
scene, seine. 455. Blew, blue. 456. Heard, 
herd. 457. Four, fore. 458. Some, sum. 
459. Lightning Express. 


GEOGRAPHICAL TRANSPOSITIONS. 

461. A yacht. 462. Made not. 463. Ash 
crag. 464. Pale noon. 465. Shakeon. 466. 
O, hot sun! 467. Latin lag. 468. Drag a 
moat. 469. Sew nit side. 470. Rot in clam. 
471. Short pound. 472. A sole soup. 473. 
Rob a tongue. 474. Lame Dan. 475. Tool 
ware. DIcTAToR. 


AND GIRLS. 


CHARADE. 

476. We read of my second in the Bible, 
We are sure he must have been my third, but 
hope he never was my first. We know he 
never travelled near my whole, which was not 
then settled. TEmresr, 


qe GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSEs. 


ot 
¢2 


—— HARRY HASTINGS — 


ENIGMA. 

479. It is composed of seventeen letters. 
The 5, 11, 7, 14, 17 is to strike. The 9, 4,1, 
16 is to notch. The 10, 12, 13, 6, 17, 3 is nota 
The 


brother. The 15, 2, 8 is an exclamation. 
whole is the name of a popular book. 
NutMeG State. 


NumericaL Rrevs. 
500 
500 1000 500 
500 
Two INKSLINGERS. 


480. 10 10 500 60 min. 


Sans-Pieps. 

481. Curtail a bird, and leave what maniacs 
sometimes do. 482. Curtail an island, and 
leave part of a republic. 483. Curtail what 
grows in the sea, and leave a girl’s name. 

SAGITTAW. 


Cross-worpD ENIGMA. 

484. My first is in daughter, but not in son; 
My second is in merry, but not in fun; 
My third is in might, but not in force; 

My fourth is in fine, but not in coarse; 

My fifth is in short, but not in long; 

My whole is something like a song. 

F. A. C. 


PROVERBIAL ANAGRAM. 


485. Who are the noted beaten tars? 
MonsizuR AND DowNseEY- 
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|b the shop windows are now displayed 
bunches of pretty, delicate flowers, above 
which may be seen the placard, ‘‘ Plymouth 
May-flowers.” Whittier mentions, in the pref- 
ace to his poem, ‘‘ The May-flowers,” that the 
trailing arbutus grows in abundance at Plym- 
outh, and was the first flower to greet the 
Pilgrims after their fearful winter. There is a 
beautiful significance in this fine stanza from 
the above-mentioned poem : — 


**O, sacred flowers of faith and hope, 
As sweetly now as then 
Ye bloom on many a birchen slope, 
In many a pine-dark glen.” 


Emilia, copies of the Eikon Basilike are now 
quite rare, although fifty editions were printed 
in 1648-9. The authorship of the work is 
still a matter of doubt, opinions being divided 


between Charles I. and Dr. Gouden. The 
subject of the book was a favorable review of 
the life of King Charles I. — John E. H., ac- 
cording to Haydn, the principle of the screw 
propeller is as old as the windmill. It was 
shown by Hooke, in 1681, and subsequently 
by Du Quet, Bernouilli, and others. Patents 
for propellers were taken out by Joseph Bra- 
mah, in 1784, and later by Edward Shorter and 
William Lyttleton. But these led to no useful 
result. In 1836, patents were obtained by E. P. 
Smith and Captain John Ericsson, and to them 
the successful application of the screw propeller 
to our navigation must be attributed. 

Buckeye, the letter-head is very tasteful. — 
Wolfe, we like such “ rows,” and the Passaic 
is just the place for them.. Puzzles written in 
pencil won’t pass the blockade,, you know. — 
E. P. George, Jr., we thought, at the time, it 
was another lad. — G. Sharp, we had the pleas- 
ure of shaking hands with Governor Jewell, 
in Washington, recently, and we sit under his 
brother’s gavel every day. — Moss Rose criti- 
-ises the article on “‘ Flower Seeds” with sci- 
entific and practical understanding of the sub- 
ject. Yet the majority of pinks do not flower 
the first year. Some varieties of the Dianthus 
Chinensis are biennial, although it is generally 
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considered an annual. He thinks sweet-peas 
should be planted three or four inches deep to 
withstand the dry season and give a profusion 
of blossoms. We think they do not come up 
so well when planted deep, and it would be 
better to add two or three inches of soil when 
the plants require it. We have just received 
twenty-five packages of choice annuals from 
James Vick. 

Alert, we prefer rebuses that contain odd 
and original symbols. — Specs, see third page 
of cover. — Hautboy wants to know “‘ why Mr. 
Nast’s son James is like an acrobat? Because 
he is a Jim Nast (gymnast).” No.1 is ace 
cepted. — Sailor, we should not be willing to 
advise the experiment on any lake, unless it 
were Winnepesaukie, for three months in the 
year. — Q. R. Ious, it is designed to give our 
patrons an opportunity to become personally 
acquainted. — H. O. W. should have been cred- 
ited with rebuses No. 119 and 302. Doubtless 
they will be issued regularly. — Bay State, from 
four to six weeks. 

Perry Winkle the first warns all trespassers 
of that name to beware of his wrath.— Walter 
Birch & Bros., of Philadelphia, publish a very 
high-toned little sheet, called ‘ Birch’s Fire- 
side Monthly.” The faults are such as any 
kind printer would point out, and may be 
easily corrected, unless the press or ink is 
poor. — Lin, it has been published. Of course 
Critic is entitled to his own opinions, and we 
meekly acknowledge the justice of the “ Mi- 
nority Report;” but we like to be with the 
majority when we can do so without any sac- 


rifice of principle. 


AcCEPTED. — Puzzle — Rob Roy; charade — 
Davy Jones; enigmas — Nellie, Mountain Boy, 
Books, Monsieur. 

Dec.ineD. — Stately Student, Poll Parrott, 
Montague, Fat Jack, Charles B., Captain Sny- 
ders, Osceola, Pickled Eel, Jew Peter, Tempest, 
Lamp Post, Ben Jamin, H. Terrill, Phiz, Es- 
sex of Edgehill, Specs. 

Wisn CoRRESPONDENTS. — John Knobe (on 
natural history), Box 295, Oberlin, O.; Car- 
rollton (on. stamps, coins, and autographs), 
663 Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, D. C.; 
T. E. Le Scope, Drawer 99, Watertown, N. Y.; 
Dick Tator & Co. (on stamps), Box 114, Au- 
gusta, Me.; C. E. Brooks (on coins and print- 
ing), Brooklyn, L.I.; Buckeye, 408 West Ninth 
Street, Cincinnati, O.; D. 8. Baldwin, Hunter, 
Greene Co., N. Y.; Pickled Eel, Lock Box 1, 
Rutland, Vt.; Base Ball, Box 351, Watertown, 
N. Y.; Tom Walton, Drawer 108, Watertown, 
N. Y.; Samuel Kerr (on printing and publish- 
ing), Box 486, Pittsburg, Pa. 
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WEIGHT OF OOINS. 


HEN the chief coiner delivers to the 

treasurer of the Mint a quantity of coin 
prepared for circulation, it is the duty of the 
coiner to see whether the coins are within the 
legal limits of the standard weight; and such 
as are not are delivered to the melter and re- 
finer to be recoined. 

But the treasurer, at every delivery made 
to*him by the chief coiner, takes, indiscrimi- 
nately, a certain number of pieces of each va- 
riety, which are carefully kept for the annual 
trial of coins. This trial takes place on the 
second Monday of February of each year, be- 
fore the judge of the District Court of the 
United States for the Eastern District of Penn- 
sylvania, the attorney of the United States 
for the same district, the collector of the port 
of Philadelphia, and such other persons as the 
president may designate for that purpose. If 
these commissioners, upon careful trial, find 
the reserved pieces do not differ from the 
standard weight and fineness more than is 
allowed. by the law, the trial is reported as 
satisfactory. If a greater deviation appears, 
this fact is reported to the president of the 
United States; and if the’ president so de- 
cides, the officers implicated in the error are 
disqualified from holding their offices. 

In this way money is put in circulation some- 
times months before the final trial of its weight 
and fineness is made. 

The French adopt a different course at their 
Mint (//6tel des Monnaies). The coins, when 
finished, are carried to the office of the con- 
troller, after which they are counted and 
weighed. From the lot a certain number of 
pieces are taken, placed in an envelope, sealed 
with seals of the director, the commissioner, 
and the controller of the Mint, and addressed 
to the president of the commission. Other 
pieces are sent to the director of assays, who 
defaces them, and then hands them to the 
assayers. These assayers’ are, if possible, to 
decide as ‘to the fineness of the pieces. If both 
assayers arrive at the same result, this trial is 
final. If they arrive at different results, the 
director of assays makes the trial with the 
pieces he has reserved, and his decision settles 
the question. 


schairmens 





The.money which has been on trial is now 
carried to’ the hall of delivery, where each 
piece is again carefully weighed. The next 
step is to see if all the pieces have the true 
ring. For this purpose they are thrown, one 
by one, with considerable force, upon a block 
of steel; and those that have not a lively, 
clear, and sonorous ring are rejected as im- 
perfect. 


The last process is to examine each piece 


with a magnifying glass, to see if there is any 
imperfection in the edge, in.the stamps, or in 
any part of the finish. The money that passes 
this last ordeal is ready for circulation, while 
the rest must go through the Mint again. 


FICTIONS. 


mS cede for purposes of justice and 
equity, the law assumes something to be 
true which in reality is not true, though it 
must always be possible. For example, an 
act done to-day is considered as done at some 
preceding time. And this is called a fiction 
of law. 

There are also fictions of custom, though 
they are not known by this name. One of 
these is subscribing one’s self somebody's 
* obedient servant.” 

The Chinese ‘have one very remarkable fic 
tion of this kind. According to a universal 
custom among them, all debts must be settled 
by the close ofthe last day of the year. Where 
a debt is not paid, the debtor and creditor 
must come to some agreement. Otherwise, 
the creditor may proceed to the house of the 
delinquent and seize whatever he can find. 
Of course there is a great dread of such a 
modé of procedure; and one who is a little 
late in squaring his bills sometimes calls on 
his creditor on new year’s morning. And this 
is not accounted too late, if the caller carries 
a lantern to indicate that to him, at least, 
the old year is not closed, and that it is still 
night. J 


—— LonG-ToEep shoes were invented by 
Fulk, Count of Anjou, to hide an excrescence 
on one of his feet. These toes were often so 
long'as to be fastened to the knees with gold 
chains. Some deformed princess must have 
invented the Grecian bend. 


— Keyster, in his Travels, speaks of a.com 
pulent Englishman, who, in passing through 
Savoy, was obliged to make use of twelve 
He is said: to have weighed five 
hundred and fifty pounds. 





